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cities of Evanston and Harvey to the county board and would likely 
block the way for the annexation of Evanston to Chicago for years to 
come. The transferring of the governmental powers of the township 
of Evanston to the county board would be a matter of comparatively 
little moment except to a few present and possible future township 
officials, who live from the small township treasury. The City of 
Evanston is decidedly an element to be reckoned with in the whole 
matter. 

One of the most regrettable features in the present situation is the 
lack of any apparent recognition on the part of the country districts 
of what seems to me the serious duty of making such reasonable sac- 
rifice, short of self-annihilation, as promises to improve the govern- 
ment of Chicago. I venture to doubt also if the American sense of 
justice and fair play will forever permit the interests, real or supposed, 
of a hundred thousand people, more or less, in the country portions 
of Cook County to prevent nearly two millions in Chicago from 
obtaining a form of government in some slight measure adapted to 
their needs. Should the population of Chicago increase as rapidly in 
the near future as it has done in the past, and should future appor- 
tionments give to Chicago anything like her proportionate share of 
representation in the legislature; above all, should the conditions 
become so bad in Chicago as to make the large property interests 
there prefer, with any degree of unanimity, a reformed government 
to that now existing, the people of Chicago will be enabled to effect 
such a change in the sentiment throughout the state as to obtain what 
they want without even consulting the special interests of the outside 
districts of the present Cook County. Before this time comes it is to 
be hoped that a broader patriotism will lead the country districts to 
withdraw their opposition and unite in favoring a Greater Chicago 
which will embrace that territory properly belonging to the metropolis 
and leave undisturbed Evanston and other outlying centres of popu- 
lation with independent civic life. 

John H. Gray. 

Northwestern University. 

THE JUVENILE COURT OF CHICAGO AND ITS WORK. 

Nothing is more indicative of the change which the modern scien- 
tific study of pauperism and crime is causing than the increased 
attention paid to children. It is now clearly seen that it is worse than 
folly to allow a child to grow up in ignorance of the raison d'etre of 
social customs, and to attempt then to remedy matters by repressive 
and punitive measures. There is a clearer apprehension of the won- 
derful susceptibility of the child to impressions of all sorts and s 
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decided reaction from the extreme emphasis laid formerly upon her- 
edity. It is seen, too, that the state has a vital interest in the welfare 
of its children, and it is now the recognized duty of the state to see 
that the children within its borders are properly cared for, both for 
the sake of the child and for the future of the state. The recognition 
of the bad results of evil association has led the foremost states to 
forbid the keeping of children in almshouses. The same influence 
has led to the gradual adoption of the policy of placing children in 
family homes, whenever possible, instead of shutting them up in 
institutions, for it is felt that lessons of home life and individual 
responsibilty cannot well be taught to children en masse. 

In dealing with children whose spirit of mischief, or lack of appre- 
ciation of law, has led them to commit some offence, there is a 
tendency to recognize other causes than natural depravity. It is 
felt that the introduction to a cell and a trial in an ordinary police 
court do not always fill the youngster with a sense of his misdeeds 
and inspire him with respect for law and order. Nor have the usual 
punishments — the small fine, paid by his parents; confinement for a 
few days or weeks in a city reformatory or for a longer time in a state 
institution — always been efficacious. It is further recognized that the 
commission of a serious offence by no means necessarily indicates a 
greater moral perversion of the individual than does thecommission 
of some petty larceny. 

In a word, it is seen that the proper treatment of the delinquent 
and the neglected child is no simple matter, but requires expert service 
and expert knowledge of the conditions affecting child life. It requires, 
further, some clear conception of the probable effect both on the child 
and on society, of the punishment inflicted or the course of reforma- 
tion and training selected. To prevent rather than punish, to form 
rather than reform, is the motto of the new school. This demand has 
led to the introduction of a children's court presided over by a judge 
specially fitted for the task. 

Illinois had been slow to appreciate the advances made by many of 
her sister states in the care of children. There had been some mutter- 
ings of discontent, some protest. Grand juries had called attention to 
existing evils in such words as these: " Indeed, in the county jail we 
found children of nine years of age who had been bound over to the 
grand jury by incompetent or corrupt justices of the peace in disregard 
of the fact that the laws of Illinois recognize no capacity for crimi- 
nality in a child of that age." In 1898 the people of the state were 
roused to a sense of the situation. 

From the hearty co-operation of bar associations, women's clubs, 
charity societies and interested individuals, resulted a bill which, after 
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losing many important features because of the opposition of certain 
institutions, was enacted and became effective July I, 1899. It is a 
very comprehensive bit of legislation. 

The spirit and aim of the law is well expressed by its last section : 
" This act shall be liberally construed to the end that its purpose may 
be carried out, to-wit, that the care, custody and discipline of a child 
shall approximate as nearly as may be that which should be given by 
its parents, and in all cases when it can properly be done, the child 
be placed in an approved family home and become a member of the 
family by adoption or otherwise." 

The law requires the state reformatories to have agents to examine 
the homes into which paroled children may go, fixes rules for the 
incorporation of charitable associations, regulates the importation of 
dependents into the state by foreign associations, authorizes the sur- 
render of children for adoption, permits the appointment of county 
boards of visitors to investigate institutions and societies receiving 
children under the act, and also establishes in Cook County, in which 
Chicago is situate, a children's court, to be known as the Juvenile 
Court, before which court are tried all cases of children, dependent, 
neglected or delinquent, under the age of sixteen. The judge of the 
court was chosen by the judges of the circuit court ot Cook County 
from their own number. 

Any person having reason to believe that a child is delinquent, or 
that it is dependent upon the public for support, or that it is neglected 
and not properly cared for by its parents or guardians, or that it is 
sent out to beg, or that its home is an unfit place for a child, may file 
a petition alleging these facts. After the petition is filed the parents 
or guardians must be notified within twenty-four hours and summoned 
to appear in court at a fixed time. The child may be left with the 
parents or taken from them, pending the hearing, as seems best. The 
children arrested by the police are first brought before the justices, 
that trivial cases may be dismissed and the others transferred to the 
juvenile court, in accordance with the law. At the trial there may be 
a jury of six (it is required for commitment to the industrial schools 
under older laws), at the option of the judge or the guardians of 
the child. If it is found that the child is dependent, it thenceforth be- 
comes the ward of the court. The judge may give the child to some 
society, place it in an institution, or commit it to some individual. Such 
commitment conveys the right to place the child in a home and to con- 
sent to the adoption of the child, but does not convey the guardian- 
ship of property. If the child 19 proven to be delinquent, the judge 
may bind him over to the grand jury, if commitment to the state 
reformatory seems best (the law authorizes the juvenile court to make 
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such commitments, but the higher courts having ruled that this insti- 
tution is a penal institution, an indictment is necessary), he may 
commit a boy to the city reformatory, or a girl to the state reform 
school at Geneva, may put the child in the care of some association to 
be boarded out, or may parole him to some responsible individual who 
will look after him and encourage him to do better without commit- 
ment to any institution. The commitment of any child under the 
age of twelve to jail is expressly forbidden. 

To enable the court to maintain its hold upon the children who may 
be paroled, the law authorizes the appointment of judicious persons as 
probation officers who hold commissions from the court. It is the 
duty of these officers to make such investigations as the court may 
desire, to represent the interests of the child at court, to take such 
charge of the paroled children and make regular reports to the court 
as to the behavior of the children in their care. Judge Richard S. 
Tuthill, the judge of the court, has said that the probation system is 
the keystone of the court. 

The general plan of the court was excellent but failure seemed likely 
at first as the law provided no means for its own enforcement. It for- 
bade the keeping of the children under detention in any jail or police 
station. Chicago had no other place and no money. A prisoners' aid 
society offered its building and the offer was accepted for the care of 
the boys, the girls and some of the younger boys being cared for in 
the detention hospital by the couuty as heretofore. It provided for 
probation officers and gave them important duties but made no pro- 
vision for the payment of their salaries or expenses. Through the 
efforts of a couple of societies, the Chicago Woman's Club and a few 
interested persons the services of three officers were given to the 
court. This number has been increased to twelve. The judge requested 
the mayor to have an officer in each police district detailed for work 
with the children's cases and this was at once done. Some individ- 
uals have been appointed in special cases. A chief probation officer 
was secured by having Mr. T. D. Hurley, of the Visitation and Aid 
Society, appointed assistant corporation counsel and stationed in the 
juvenile court. In this way it has been possible to carry the law into 
effect though not so completely as is desired. 

The task of a probation officer is not small. The paroled boy or 
girl must be visited at home. The officer must see that the child goes 
to school or keeps regularly at work. He must labor with the parents 
to remove friction and help them to make the home attractive. The 
paroled boy is made to feel that the probation officer is a friend to 
whom he may appeal for assistance yet he realizes that this friend 
may, at times, speak with even greater authority than a teacher or 
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parent. The relation between the child and the probation officer often 
becomes very intimate. The influence upon the child varies, of course, 
but is often great. The child knows that an unfavorable report may 
result in his recall and possibly in his commitment to an institution. 
The knowledge of this constant oversight, and the further realization 
that it is harder to work upon the sympathy of the officer than upon 
that of the parents, tends to keep the boy in the right way. 

Nor is the influence of the probation officer upon the home life and 
the rest of the family to be ignored. A tactful officer becomes a wel- 
come guest in many a home, for the mother is mindful of the fact that 
in the officer she has an ally in preserving order. Lessons of neatness 
and cleanliness may be given and the tone of the family raised. Again 
the knowledge that severe measures may be taken, if necessary, spurs 
on negligent or unwilling parents to better things and reacts to the 
benefit of the child. 

The court room itself is an interesting place. It is Monday morn- 
ing and the cases of dependent children are being heard. The judge 
is in the chair. Behind him is a group of visitors. Below, on the left, 
is the jury, and beside them the probation officers and representatives 
of various societies. In the rear, quite out of hearing of the evidence, 
are the children whose cases are being tried and behind then- the 
friends and witnesses. The clerk cries : "The case of Victoria Ratt- 
howski. " The witnesses come forward and are sworn. The repre- 
sentative of a children's society outlines the case. Victoria had been 
picked up on the street. She had been begging and had a basket in 
her hand. Once before she had been found begging but had given a 
false name and address. This time the agent took her into custody 
and filed a petition in the court. Through an agent of the Bureau of 
Associated Charities the parents were found. The girl had told a 
pitiful story of an absent father and a mother unable to work, and of 
great poverty. On investigation the absent father proved to be in the 
employ of the city, earning some ten dollars per week and owning 
his home. The invalid mother proved to be a robust woman. 
There is little defense. It is clear that the parents have sent the 
child to beg though they deny it. The judge grows stern. It is 
an aggravated case. At first the judge thinks to send the child to 
an institution. Finally he calls the parents before him, tells them 
of the great offense they had committed and, on their promise that 
the girl will be sent to school and not to beg, he allows them to take 
her home. A probation officer is appointed to look after the case and 
the family is given a chance to redeem itself. Cases of all sorts 
follow. All are sad, some pathetic, some heartrending. The judge 
listens patiently to each and makes such order as seems best. Two 
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boys whose mother is unable to care for them for a time are sent to an 
industrial school conducted by the Catholics as the mother is a mem- 
ber of that church. A deserted child is given to a child saving society. 
A man asks for the custody of a child left at his home some years ago. 
This is granted subject to the approval of the Children's Home and 
Aid Society. 

On Monday, Wednesday and Friday afternoons the delinquent cases 
are heard. The boy truant becomes the boy mischievous and inno- 
cent mischief is rare in a big city. Junk dealers encourage the boys 
to steal lead and brass. Evil companions get him into trouble. If 
possible the judge will put the boy on parole unless home conditions 
are too bad, and if'the record of the boy is fairly good. How success- 
ful this work of probation may be it is hard to say. Massachusetts 
seems satisfied with her experiment and other states are following her 
lead. Much has been accomplished in Illinois though the probation 
officers are overworked. Imagine successful and satisfactory work 
with one hundred boys paroled to one officer in addition to his other 
duties ! Out of 1,339 delinquent boys before the court during the year 
ending June 30, 1900, 1,095 were paroled, and of these only 203 were 
returned to the court. There were also released from the city reform- 
atory on parole 256 boys of whom but 23 were remanded. 

Appreciation of the value and importance of the court grows stead- 
ily. The judge had few precedents when he began and had to feel 
his way. To-day he is the enthusiastic advocate of the court. The 
other circuit judges who have acted as supply judges have become 
much interested in the court. Venerable Judge Tuley said : "The 
juvenile court is the greatest work of the kind ever undertaken in 
Illinois. More can be done in ten years in the juvenile court to sup- 
press crime than can be accomplished in fifty years in the criminal 
court." The state's attorney has said that the expenses of the crimi- 
nal court have materially decreased because of the operation of the 
law. Before the enactment of the law there were constantly from 
forty to fifty boys in jail awaiting hearing. During the last year 
only thirty-seven boys were held for the grand jury from the juvenile 
court. 

Results may not be measured so soon. Gains however are evident. 
Because of the court much of the practice of the shyster police court 
lawyer is gone. It is now possible to get at the child beggar in an 
effective manner and begging is becoming more unpopular. Baby 
farms are coming under the purview of the court. Parents are learn- 
ing that it is not safe to neglect their children. Many people are 
learning for the first time to respect law, particularly applied law. 
Whatever defects there are, and there are many, whatever additions 
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are needed, this much is true, that the child is being cared for in 

Cook County to-day as never before in its history and the outlook is 

encouraging for better things to come. 

Cam, Kbissy. 

Chicago, HI. 

MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 

The thirteenth annual meeting of the American Economic Associa- 
tion was held in conjunction with the annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Historical Association at Detroit and Ann Arbor, December 27, 
28 and 29, 1900. The program presented a happy blending of topics 
of practical and of theoretical interest and brought together the rep- 
resentative gathering of economists from all parts of the country which 
has become usual at these meetings. The plan of varying the second 
day of the session by shifting the place of meeting from Detroit to 
the seat of Michigan's great university, met with general favor and, 
as it was carried out, added substantially to the pleasure of those in 
attendance. 

The topic for the first morning session was " The Taxation of Quasi- 
Public Corporations." Papers were presented by Dr. Frederic C. 
Howe, of Cleveland, and Frederick N. Judson, Esq. , of St. Louis, 
and the discussion was participated in by Professor E. R. A. Selig- 
man, of Columbia University, James B. Dill, Esq., of New York City, 
Professor William Z. Ripley, of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and others. In his paper Dr. Howe emphasized the difficul- 
ties which decisions of the Supreme Court under the commerce clause 
of the Federal Constitution oppose to the equitable taxation of trans- 
portation companies by the states. He advocated franchise taxation, 
secured by ascertaining the value of the bonds and stock of taxable 
corporations and using this as an index of their taxable value as the best 
means which the courts have left open to state legislatures for impos- 
ing their just burdens upon such businesses. Mr. Judson, in his 
paper, called attention to the prevalence of double taxation and sug- 
gested means by which it might be avoided. 

The first joint evening session was devoted to an address of welcome 
by the Hon. William C. Maybury, Mayor of Detroit, and to addresses 
by Professor Richard T. Ely, President of the Economic Association, 
and Mr. John Ford Rhodes, who took the place of Dr. Edward Eggle- 
ston, President of the Historical Association. Dr. Ely's address was 
on " Competition: Its Nature, Its Permanency and Its Beneficence." 
He emphasized the benefits of competition and the necessity of its 
being regulated in some forms of industry. His chief conclusion was 
that where combination and monopoly restrict socially desirable com- 
petition, state control should intervene to insure its continuance. 
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